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From the English Annual Monitor. 
Georce Ricnarpson, of Newcastle-on- Tyne, a 


Minister, died 9th of 8th mo., 1862, aged 88. 


A sketch of the life and character of this be- 
loved friend will not fail to be interesting to 
many of the readers of the Annual Monitor. He 
was born at North Shields on the 18th of Twelfth 
month, 1773. His mother died when he was 
quite young, but the religious training which 
he received under the pious care of his father 
appears to have been blessed to him, and he 
soon manifested a decidedly serious turn of 
mind. Some of his early religious impressions 
may be best described in his own words, taken 
from the copious record which he nae Refer- 
ring to the process of regeneration, after quoting 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ to Nicode- 
mus: “The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not 
tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
is every one that is born of the Spirit ;” he says, 
“thus I am persuaded that the Lord’s Holy 
Spirit often operates on the mind of mah in a 
secret, unperceived manner. Even the effects 
at the time are not always very perceptible to 
the creature. ‘The light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ Nearly 
the earliest impressions which I believe to have 
been of this nature occurred after I had learnt 
to read a little. Being left at home on a meet- 
ing-day, I got hold of a very small book which 
attracted my attention from its size, (written, I 
believe, by Stephen Crisp, for the use of chil- 
dren.) I read it eagerly with devout attention, 
and was sensibly affected with its perusal, 
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whereby my mind beeame clothed with a rever- 
ent fear of God and a desire to serve him.” 

Although he describes his “ apprehension .of 
Divine things” as being “faint and obscure,” 
he yet “delighted to hear his father read from 
the Holy Seriptures,” and an elder brother often 
used to read to him in his chamber. In associ- 
ating, however, with other children he did not 
altogether escape “the corrupting influences of 
a world lying in wickedness,” operating upon 
the evil tendencies of his own: nature; and he 
speaks of the watchful care of his dear father ~ 
over his children, sometimes cautioning them in 
a “ very awful, reverential manner ;” whilst “he 
could remember some deep convictions for sin, 
when his soul was led to cry to God for forgive- 
ness.” 

When about twelve years old, he was sent to 
assist an aunt im North Shields in a shop.— 
Here he had much leisure, and having access to 
a large collection of Friends’ books, he read 
many of these with great delight. He thus ac- 
quired a good knowledge of the principles and 
history of the Society, and was led oe to ap- 
preciate the importance of true, practical Chris- 
tianity. Even at this early age he was wont 
often seriously to meditate upon what he read, 
and this was especially the case as it regards 
his frequent perusal of the Bible; he used to 
read only a small portion at a time, and earnest- 
a to crave the illuminating influence of the 

oly Spirit to give him a right understanding; 
and evidence was not wanting that they who 
ask receive.” 

About the age of fourteen, he was placed as 
an apprentice with a Friend at Newcastle. A 
residence of twelve years in this family proved 
a blessing to him. Much shielded from temp- 
tation to wide departures from the path of mor- 
al rectitude, he yet had given him a deeper 
sense of the depravity of fallen nature, and the 
need of redemption through Christ, and he was 
often “visited with the day-spring from on 
high;” producing much tenderness of con- 
science. Having been induced on one occasion 
to omit the attendance of meeting to take a ram- 
ble in the country, he was planning a similar 
excursion for another time, when on his return 
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he met some Friends coming from meeting; his 
conscience smote him; he felt that he had al- 
lowed pleasure to interfere with duty, and his 
spirit was humbled within him in being brought 
to contemplate the danger of walking in “the 
broad way that leads to destruction,” instead of 
“doing all things to the glory of God.” His 
ears were the more “ opened to discipline,” and 
in the progress of the work of Divine grace in 
his heart, he was made willing that all his steps 
should be ordered by the Lord. Space does not 
allow to follow him through the different phases 
of his early experience, in this brief notice, but, 
commemorating the goodness of the Lord to 
him during this period of his life, he himself 
remarks :—“ Thus God, who is rich in mercy, 
especially to those who call upon him, was gra- 
iously pleased to show me the exceeding sinful- 
ness of sin, and to make me feel it to be a heavy 
yoke of bondage. After he had been pleased to 
call me by his grace, he revealed his Son unto me, 
and in mépas an all-sufficient Saviour, through 
whose blood I might know my sins to be blot- 
ted out; and through whose light, life and pow- 
er, my understanding in the mysteries of godli- 
ness was increased—with ability to-walk in his 
holy fear.” In more advanced years G. R. thus 
reverts to this season in a letter to a friend— 
‘‘T well remember the time and the place where 
I was when Christ was thus revealed in me. My 
heart leaped for joy; living faith was given me 
to put my whole trust in Him, ‘This is life 
eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent;’? ‘as Thou 
hast given him power over all flesh, to give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.’ 
Thus I was persuaded that I might know the 
Lamb of God to be the Captain of my salvation, 
and the light of His Spirit my sure and unfail- 
ing guide into all Truth. This discovery, being 
received in living faith, filled my soul with 
praise, and I went on my way rejoicing.” 

It was not long before he felt himself called 
to the service of the Gospel, and he was little 
more than nineteen years of age when he first 
spoke as a minister in a meeting for worship at 
Newcastle. “About this juncture,” he re- 
marks, “our meeting was remarkably stripped 
of instrumental help—two valuable ministers 
being removed by death, one very suddenly. 
After being exercised in ministry, she was 
seized with apoplexy, and on being led out of 
meeting, she was engaged in fervent prayer for 
herself, her friends, and the church at large. 
In two hours she was a corpse.” 

Though thus deprived of vocal ministry, he 
adds, “ Yet at no similar interval have I been 
favored with more inward communion with God 
in our silent assemblies, or with clearer unfold- 
ings ot the mysteries of His kingdom. Great 
was the contrition of soul which I was brought 
to experience, and tears of joy and thankfulness 
flowed freely as I sat.” His own communica- 


tions in the ministry of the Word were not fre- 
quent; but through “ many deep baptisms, as a 
preparation for the Lord’s service,’ he was en- 
abled to hold on his way, and to make full proof 
of the ministry which he had received of the 
— Jesus to testify the gospel of the grace of 
God. 

In ]800 he married Eleanor Watson, of New- 
eastlé, a union which, according to his own 
grateful acknowledgement, “proved one of 
many signal benefits bestowed upon him by a 
gracious providence.” Neither the claims of 
business nor the care of a rising family were al- 
lowed to prevent his faithfulness in the more 
immediate service of his Lord; and in the year 
1803, in company with his valued friend, Mar- 
garet Bragg, he entered on the first of those re- 
ligious engagements from home, which after- 
wards occupied so large a portion of his time 
and attention, having visited as a minister of 
the Gospel, it is believed, all the Meetings of 
Friends in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and most of them more than once. In most of 
these services he was accompanied by his be- 
loved friend Daniel Oliver, of Newcastle, to 
whom he was closely bound in the fellowship of 
the Gospel. In the prospect of such religious 
engagements he was often brought into deep 
prostration of soul, and the weightiness of his 
spirit under such circumstances made a lasting 
impression on those around him, and is still re- 
curred to with much interest by his surviving 
family. His public ministrations bore evidence 
of the depth of his spiritual exercises, and were 
generally of a very striking character. Words 
of warning and expostulation from the Hebrew 
prophets were often followed by those of com- 
fort and encouragement while setting forth sal- 
vation through Christ. The earnestness of his 
spirit, and the unction which accompanied, left 
a deep impression upon those who heard him. 
In prayer, especially, he seemed to get “ within 
the veil,” while his soul was poured forth in 
fervent supplication for those assembled. A 
holy reverence and fear marked his public ap- 
proaches to the sacred footstool, and it might 
often with truth be said, “ he wrestled with God 
for a blessing.” The deep solemnity which 
pervaded the meeting as he rose from his knees 
and resumed his seat was often very impressive, 
leaving thé*conviction on the minds of others 
that his prayer was not put up in vain. 

Though in his own particular Meeting he was 
often silent, the reverence and fervency of his 
spirit were very perceptible, and his whole de- 
meanor betokened the mind stayed upon God. 
On his return home from his more distant la- 
bors he appeared much relieved. In reference 
to one such occasion he writes, ‘I was favored 
with a sweet and precious covering of peace, 
and had to admire the gracious dealings of the 
Lord of the vineyard, and the manner in which 
he was pleased to lead about and instruct me.” 
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At another time he remarks, “‘ My desires were 
strong that the Lord would preserve me lowly 
and dependent, and that he would lead me to 
seek him until he is known to fill all in my 
heart, so that his will may be done in me and by 
me whilst on earth, even as it is done in Heaven, 
as far as my weakness and frailty will permit.” 

Though as a parent, and master of his house- 
hold, he did not often administer the word of 
advice or reproof, his marked consistency of 
character, and the forcible language of his 
bright example, were felt to make more power- 
ful appeals to the heart and conscience than 
words could have done. 

In addition to his engagements as an active 
member and minister of the Society of Friends, 
he took a lively interest and an efficient 
part in many philanthropic labors of the day. 
Thus thé “ British Schools” early claimed his 
attention, from a sense of the necessity of a bet- 
ter system of popular education fastened upon 
him while teaching an Adult School. His in- 
terest in this cause continued with him through 
life, and the fishing village of Cullercoats was 
the scene of his last efforts of this kind. The 
new school-house there may be looked upon as 
a monument of his energy and perseverance 
when nearly eighty years of age. To the little 
band of Friends in Norway he was truly a 
“nursing father.’ His sympathies flowed largely 
towards them, and he diligently sought oppor- 
tunities to do them good. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade, and slavery 
also, for many years shared his energetic sup- 
port and sympathy, and the pressing claims of 
the poor and destitute at his own door, met with 
more than ordinary-attention. His was indeed 
an active sympathy, and it may truly be said 
that “the blessings of them that were ready to 
perish came upon him,—and he caused the 
widow’s heart to leap for joy.” 

But the Bible Society, next to his more di- 
rect religious engagements, shared by far the 
most largely in his personal labors. For this 
cherished object he spared neither time nor 
strength. Holding the office of Depositary for 
about fifty years, nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand Bibles passed through his hands.— 
Whatever he undertook he made it a principle 
to do it thoroughly; a peculiar simplicity of 
action and earnestness of purpose, marked his 
efforts of every kind, Jove to God and love to man 
being the actuating motive of his conduct. As 
increasing infirmities stole upon him, he felt 
compelled to retire from active life, as it were, 
step by step,—and having at length resigned 
the last duties of his beloved Bible Society into 
the hands of his two sons, he peacefully retired 
to his own quiet home. Cheerfulness and se- 
renity followed his steps thither; and with his 
books, his pen, and the society of his friends, 
his time was spent pleasantly and profitably. 


[To be concluded.) 









































From the London Friend. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT ASPECT 
OF THINGS IN THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


A venerable Friend recently remarked to the 
writer, that in looking at the present aspect of 
things amongst us as a Christian Church, “ there 
was much to excite both thankfulness and 
thoughtfulness.” It may be said that this 
would be an equally true description of many 
other Churches—that it would have been appli- 
eable to the Primitive Church in the days of 
the Apostles, and, in fact, to any earnest Uhris- 
tian community whatever, inasmuch as the pres- 
ence of sufficient zeal and energy in a Church 
to enable it to fulfil its holy duties, must always 
be attended with some anxiety, lest this very 
zeal in some may not be according to knowl- 
edge. 

‘But whether the words are specially true of 
the Society of Friends at the present time or 
not, they will serve to introduce a few thoughts 
on some points which appear to me both to cause 
and to claim especial thoughtfulness at the pres- 
ent juncture. 

The first of these points, I will speak of as 
the increasing tendency amongst us to operate in 
masses. We hold Reading Meetings, and Serip- 
ture Meetings, and Religious Instruction Meet- 
ings, for purposes which were once sought only 
by each one for himself, or, at most, by com- 
panies not larger than the family circle. And 
doubtless we are right inso doing, and also right 
in accepting this tendency, amongst others, as 
a proof of returning vitality to the Church, 
since one of the great purposes of that divine 
organization of which Christ is the Head, is that 
we may each—through the grace given unto us 
—be helpful to one another, and thus be made 
instrumental in building one another up in our 
most holy faith. 

But is there any danger of these combined 
efforts supplanting instead of supplementing the 
individual effort, the personal struggling after 
light and life? If it were to be so, doubtless 
all would confess that the Church would lose 
much more than it would be likely to gain. It 
would lose in vitality—it would lose in depth— 
it would lose in strength of personal conviction. 
But the history of the Christian Church in past 
ages warns us that the tendency of things has 
been thus to swamp the individual by caring too 
exclusively for combined efforts; and the warn- 
ing should not be lost upon us at the present 
time, when we appear to be entering upon a 
somewhat different phase of life to that which 
has long prevailed amongst us. While heartily 
co-operating with, and helping forward every 
right effort for the promotion of the life and 
health of the body—for rekindling the eal that 
has died out—and for stimulating the life that 
has become sluggish, let uscling firmly to that old 
Quaker principle which leads of necessity to per- 
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sonal struggling and seeking for more light and 
life—to personal faithfulness to every revealed 
duty, and, to crown all, to personal holiness; with- 
out either of which, all these combined efforts will 
prove to be merely spasmodic, or even destructive. 
Of all Protestant bodies we have hitherto been the 
most Protestant in insisting upon the right of 
rivate judgment, when this judgment is en- 
lightened and directed by God’s Holy Spirit, 
and in holding up the truth that each man, 
through God’s grace and mercy in Christ, must 
work out his own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling. In truth, this Christian individuality, 
if I may so term it, has been and I trust still is, 
one of the most marked characteristics of the 
Quaker Church. By the prominence we have 
given to the doctrine of the indwelling of Christ 
in the heart of each believer, and of his visita- 
tions to every soul, believer or not, we have as a 
Church been saying in effect to every human be- 
ing within our reach, “ Thou hast access to the 
Father thyself, apart from all human instru- 
mentality of whatever kind. Poor and igno- 
rant and unlearned though thou mayst be, and 
utterly unfitted as thou must feel thyself to come 
into the presence of the Great God of heaven 
and earth, yet Christ has bought for thee—yes, 
for thee, poor soul! the right of admittance, 
and is ready to qualify thee for it.” 
And again, by our method of gathering pub- 
slicly in silence to seek after God, and to present 
our supplications before Him, we have been 
saying publicly to the world, that this seeking 
after God must be a personal work (else where- 
fore in silence ?), and that we cannot do one an- 
other’s spiritual duties, in the congregation or 
elsewhere, nor appoint a man to do it for us. 
And when we see the tendency of the human 
mind in matters of religion to lose its individu- 
ality, and to seek to act in masses, and to do its 
work by proxy, it is no unimportant duty that 
has been entrusted to us, to uphold and to in- 
sist upon the dignity and responsibility of every 
human soul in the sight of God, and the im- 
mense importance of every one being obedient 
to the intimations of the Great Master’s will. 
° ° . M. A. 





Extract from George Fox’s Address to the 
Governor, Council and Assembly of Barba- 
does. 


“We declare that we esteem it a duty in- 
cumbent on us to pray with and for, to teach, 
instruct and admonish those in and belonging to 
our families; this being a command of the Lord, 
disobedience thereunto will provoke his dis- 
pleasure as may be seen in Jer. 10th chapter, 
25th verse. 





True principles are of use precisely against 
the time of temptation. Ifthey fail then, they 
fail altogether. Theyare to the human soul 
what the anchor is to the ship. The principal 
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value of that is when the strain of the tempest 
comes, and threatens to carry the vessel among 
the breakers. If it snaps then or yields its grasp 
on the soil, it proves itself worthless at the very 
crisis for which its service was specially in- 
tended. 


—_—_—— oro 
‘THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


We have faith in the power of truth. If we 


had not, if we were obliged to believe that there 
is no other way of making justice respected, and 
of turning man’s heart to mercy, than by the 
atrocious and brutal butcheries of war, we should 
indeed despair of the destinies of humanity. 
For by such means we are very confident the 


end can never be obtained. The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God. But we 
have confidence in the efficacy of the weapons 
that are not carnal, to the pulling down the 
strong-holds of iniquity and oppression. We 
have no doubt that the power of Christianity, if 
wielded wisely and perseveringly by those to 
whom it was entrusted, would have gradually 
done in America what the power of Christianity 
gradually did in Europe,—so impregnate men’s 
minds with its own divine principles of justice 
and mercy, that slavery could not have lived in 
its pure prescence. But, alas! men will not wait for 
the slow but sure operation of moral influences. 
They want immediate and complete results. 
Even when actually witnessing with their own 
eyes the successful working of those influences 
around them, they become fretful, restless, im- 
patient, and rush into courses which mar the 
work they were doing, and so lose their own re- 
ward, Would that we could learn a lesson from 
watchjng the principles on which the Supreme 
Ruler conducts his government of the world! 
He is content to effect his own great purposes 
by moral means alone. ‘“ With Him,” says an 
eloquent writer of our own day, “has dwelt at 
all times the power of standing between depravity 
and its prey, and of forcing disorder back within 
the lines of justice and peace. Why has He 
not interposed? How comes it that He allows 
the yet unequal struggle between might and 
right, light and darkness, truth and error, holi- 
ness and sin, to be so indefinitely protracted, 
when it were but for Him to will victory, and 
instantly it would appear? Who questions his 
power? Who doubts his goodness? Who 
impugns his wisdom? Six thousand years has 
He looked around upon the wretchedness and 
malignity of mankind, and yet never, during 
that time, has He abandoned his mighty plan of 
destroying moral evil by the sheer force of moral 
good. This sublime principle of his adminis- 
tration is calmly and unswervingly adhered to, 
although human fears, hopes, passions, prayers, 
and curses cry out unceasingly for a temporary 
suspension of it. Silently, like the dew, He is 
penetrating, refreshing and beautifying indi- 
vidual spirits, sending them forth into regions of 
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darkness and death, and waiting, in majestic com- 
posure, the slow development of the assimilating 


energies of his own truth.”—London Herald of 


Peace. 





APPEAL ON BEHALF OF FUGITIVES FROM 
SLAVERY IN AMERICA. 

At a Meeting for Sufferings, held [in London] on the 
9th of Second Month, 1863. 

The condition of the Fugitive Colored People 
who have escaped from Slavery in the Southern 
States of North America has been brought very 
forcibly before the attention of this Meeting on 
more than one occasion. Information has been 
received from members of our Society in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and some of the Western 
States, giving a detailed report of visits paid to 
the stations where these poor creatures are col- 
lected, and it is difficult to convey an adequate 
impression of the state of distress and privation 
in which they have been found. It appears 
that tens of thousands of slaves of all ages, men, 
women and children, have, under various cir- 
cumstances, escaped from slavery. They are at 
present encamped together in great numbers at 
various poiuts, especially near the sea coasts of 
Virginia and South Carolina, and also on the 
Mississippi. Many of them are in the utmost desti- 
tution, suffering severely from the want of food 
and clothing, some even in actual danger of star- 
vation, while there has been much sickness 


among them, in consequence of the hardships of 


their condition. Others who have been longer 
under care have already given the strongest 
evidence of their capacity and willingness to 
support themselves. 

Under these circumstances Friends of the 
different Yearly Meetings in America are taking 
an active part in endeavoring, as far as possible, 
to relieve the distress of these poor fugitives, 
and in other ways to assist them; and we annex 
some extracts from communications which have 
been received, showing how urgent is the need 
for prompt and effectual relief. 

It has appeared to this Meeting that, con- 
sidering the testimony which our Society has 


borne for so many years against the sin of 


Slavery, and the efforts which we have so re- 
peatedly made to ameliorate the condition of the 
African race, we ought gladly to avail ourselves 
of the present opportunity afforded us for giving 
substantial proof of our interest in their welfare. 
At the present time, also, assistance of this 
character would be peculiarly appropriate, as 
one means of evincing our sympathy with our 
brethren on the American continent under their 
present truly calamitous circumstances, and as 
proving that we still take a lively interest in 
their efforts on behalf of the slave, and feel it a 
privilege to share with them in their burdens, 
and to render them the help which, as members 
of one Society, united in Christian fellowship, 
We owe one to another. 








The people of some of the American cities 
have generously despatched considerable relief 
to the starving poor connected with the cotton 
manufactures of this country, and our willing- 
ness to assist in alleviating the distress of these 
colored fugitives would form a: very suitable 
return. 

We would therefore urge upon Friends to con- 
tribute, according to their ability, to an object 
possessing such peculiar claims upon their lib- 
erality, reminding them of the emphatic words 
of our Saviour himself, “ All things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 

Signed on behalf of the Meeting, 

JosEPH CROSFIELD, Clerk this time. 





MEMORIAL OF PHILADELPHIA MEETING FOR 
SUFFERINGS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 


The Remonstrance of the Representatives of 


the religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
&e., respectfully represents— 


That we have noticed with sorrow that a bill 


has been introduced into the Legislature to 


punish by fine and imprisonment any eolored 
person coming into the State, and also any white 
person who shall bring or cause to be brought 
into the State any negro or mulatto slave, even 
if for the purpose of liberating him. 

We respectfully submit that upon no princi- 
ple of just construction can either of the above 
acts be regarded as a misdemeanor or offence, 
and that the whole bill must be considered 
greatly derogatory to the enlightened views 
which have long distinguished the people of our 
State. 

If it is correct and constitutional legislation 
to exclude persons from the State, on account 
of complexion, how are the shades of color to be 
defined ; and will it not be equally proper to pro- 
hibit the swarthy planters of the West Indies, 
the Asiatics, and the Indians, from entering our 
borders, as it is negroes or mulattoes; or may 
not a period arrive when the ascendency of a 
political party may, with equal justice, induce 
the attempt to prohibit the immigration of 
foreign whites ? 

Pennsylvania justly enjoys the high reputa- 
tion of taking the initiatory steps, among the 
States of the Union, in doing justice to the 
colored people, and providing by law, in the 
year 1780, for liberating them from slavery. In 
the preamble to that act, we find the following 
sentiments, which we deem worthy of especial 
notice at the present time, viz. : 

“We are unavoidably led to a serious and 
grateful sense of the manifold blessings which 
we have undeservedly received from the hand 
of that Being, from whom every good and perfect 
gift cometh. Impressed with these ideas we con- 
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ceive that it is our duty, and we rejoice that it, 
is in our power, to extend a portion of that free- | 
dom to others which hath been extended to 
us. 

eo It is not for us to enquire why, in| 
the creation of mankind, the inhabitants of the | 
several parts of the earth were distinguished by | 
a difference of feature or complexion. It is| 
sufficient to know that all are the work of an 
Almighty Hand. We find, in the distribution | 
of the human species, that the most fertile as 
well as the most barren parts of the earth are 
inhabited by men of complexions different from 
ours, and from each other; from whence we| 
may reasonably as well as religiously infer, that | 
He who placed them in their various situations, 
hath extended equally his care and protection to 
all, and that it becometh not us to counteract his 
mercies. We esteem it a peculiar blessing 
granted to us, that we are enabled this day to 
add one more step to universal civilization by 
removing, as much as possible, the sorrows of 
those who have lived’in undeserved bondage. 

“'Weaned, by a long course of experience, 
from those narrow prejudices and partialities we 
had imbibed, we find our hearts enlarged with 
kindness and benevolence towards men of dif- 
ferent conditions and nations; and we conceive 
ourselves at this particular period extraordinari- 
ly called upon by the blessings we have received, 
to manifest the sincerity of our profession, and 
to give a substantial proof of our gratitude.” 
Dallas’s Laws of Pennsylvania, 1797, volume 
Ist, page 838-9. 

We invite the attention of the Legislature to 
these liberal and Christian declarations of our 
forefathers. The contrast between them and 
the bill in question, is too striking to need any 
illustration or comment. The bill is also at va- 
riance with the first section of “The Declara- 
tion of Rights,” adopted in the State conven- 
tions of 1790 and 1838; which says—‘“ All 
men are born equally free and independent, anid 
have certain inherent and indefeasible rights; 
among which are those of enjoying and defend- 
ing life and liberty, of acquiring, possessing and 
protecting property and reputation, and of 
pursuing their own happiness.” 

From the abolition of slavery in 1780 to the 
present period, the legislation of our State, in 
regard to the colored race, has generally been 
marked by liberality and justice.. With the ex- 
a of the right to vote, we believe no in- 
vidious distinction between them and the whites 
now operates in our laws, and we earnestly de- 
sire that the wisdom and justice of the Legisla- 
ture will preserve the character of Pennsylvania 
from being sullied by the passage of the bill 
under consideration. 

To enact such a law would be a retrograde 
movement; offensive to the progressive civiliza- 
tion of the age, to the liberal principles of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, and be receding towards the 
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bigotry and prejudices of the dark periods of 
ignorance and cruelty. 

If we bring the provisions of the bill home to 
ourselves, and view them as depriving us of the 
liberty freely granted to others; exposing us to 
many hardships ‘and privations, and thwarting 
our efforts to promote our happiness or to im- 
prove our condition, we shall readily perceive 
how onerous and oppressive such a law would 
be, and how contrary its enforcement to the 
Divine precept, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye also even so unto 
them.” 

When we consider that it would prohibit per- 
sons from visiting their nearest relatives and 
friends, in sickness or other affliction, and from 
paying the last offices of respect and affection to 
the dead, how opposed do its provisions appear 
to the common dictates of humanity, even as 
exhibited among those who have not enjoyed the 
benefits of Christian civilization. 

In looking at the condition of our colored 
population, we see nothing to induce such en- 
actment. Relatively with the whites, they are 
diminishing instead of increasing ; and they are 
generally a useful class. 

By the census of 1850, it appears the colored 
people in Pennsylvania were then in the pro- 
portion of one to about 43 whites ;* while by that 
of 1860, they number only one to 51.8. In the 
decennial period from 1840 to 1850, the blacks 
increased about 12.6 per cent., while from 1850 
to 1860, they increased only 5.12 per cent., and 
the whites increased in the same period 26.20 
per cent.; thus showing a very considerable 
decrease of colored people as compared with 
white citizens. 

It is often said, doubtless without examina- 
tion, that the colored people are a thriftless race 
and burdensome to the community, whom in- 
terest would lead us to keep from among us. 
But these assumptions are not sustained by the 
facts. A general inquiry made some years 
ago into the character and condition of those in 
Philadelphia, showed that, allowing for the dis- 
advantages and obstructions under which they 
labor in consequence of the prejudices against 
them, they manifest much industry, economy 
and intelligence. Many have acquired considera- 
ble property—they have numerous well sup- 
ported beneficial and charitable associations ; 
and pay an amount of taxes which more than 
defrays the charge to the public funds for the 
maintenance of their destitute. The statistics 
of crime also evince that the proportion of them 
convicted, is not greater than that of the 
whites. 

The Almighty Being who “made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,” is no respecter of persons. His 
fatherly regard and compassion are not swayed 
by color or features, or the varying opinions of 
men. He declares that “for the oppression of 
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the poor, and the sighing of the needy, He will 
arise, and set him in safety from him that puffeth 
at him.” It is only by His blessing and favor 
that our country can prosper; and He cannot 
view with approbation, measures which oppress 
and injure any part of his rational creation. 

The colored people are our brethren; chil- 
dren of the same gracious and benevolent 
Parent ; objects, equally with ourselves, of the 
great salvation which was purchased for us by 
the Saviour’s blood; and we earnestly desire that 
Divine Wisdom may so influence the hearts of 
the Legislature, that they may discountenance 
a proceeding which would be detrimental to 
the dearest rights and interests of this long 
afflicted race; and which, if applied to our- 
selves, would be indignantly rejected as cruel 
and tyrannical. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held in 
ar the 7th day of the Third month, 

Caries Evans, Clerk for the Day. 


—————_<0e——____ 


DO INVENTIONS BENEFIT THE WORKING 
CLASSES ? 


Some modern writers, more fond of rhetori- 
cal embellishment than of patient investiga- 
tion, have asserted that the introduction of 
new tools and machines into the arts naturally 
results in depreciating the moral and social con- 
dition of the operatives themselves. These 
theorists have depicted supposititious cases 
wherein the skilful craftsman is represented as 
standing mournfully amid his ruined prospects, 
ragged, famished, and altogether in a pitiable 
state of mind and body; these miseries being 
incident upon the introduction of tools to sup- 
plant manual labor. No importance can be at- 
tached to such statements, if indeed they should 
be dignified with any notice whatever; they are 
wholly imaginary, and cannot be supported by a 
particle of evidence. If, on the contrary, we 
look on the opposite side of the shield—if we 
consider how far mankind are benefited in hav- 
ing their hard work performed for them by ma- 
chinery—we shall find that we have some ground 
worth surveying, and some facts and features 
which are worthy of attention. 

Where one person was formerly employed 
by the day’s work at manual labor, twenty are 
now hired ; instead of one person being dis- 
charged because a new invention made his or 
her labor valueless, a dozen are in request to 
look after the tools that have been introduced 
to do the work better and quicker. If we are 
asked for a proof of this assertion, we may take 
at random the mills in the city of Lowell. In 
1822 there was but one mill in that place for 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. Since that 
time there have been upwards of sixty factories 
built and put in operation to supply the de- 


mands for the fabric in question. What caused 
this increase? The demand for cotton goods, 
primarily ; but how could that demand have 
been satisfied except by the invention of the 
power-loom ; or by what agency, other than 
the great popular call for cheap stuffs, filled by 
the substitution of machine for manual labor, 
would those long rows of mills, the pride of the 
Eastern States, have arisen so rapidly? Look 
at the thronging thousands that now fill the 
streets of our cotton-spinning towns, and com- ~ 
pare them with the few who were seen there in 
the darker ages when tools were comparatively 
unknown, and we have the strongest evidence 
that the invention of this one machine (the 
power-loom) has immeasurably increased the 
demand for work-people. 

It is not, however, in the case of the cotton- 
spinners alone that we may trace a decided gain 
to the community in the substitution of ma- 
chinery for slower and more fatiguing manual 
processes. Inthe sewing machine manufacto- 
ries and in the production of watches by machin- 
ery we have the amplest proofs that our assertions 
are not extravagant—that when we say inven- 
tions benefit the working classes, we only repeat 
facts that are substantiated by every day expe- 
rience. There are not only more mechanics 
employed now than formerly, but there are more 
wages earned by each man than there were 
years ago, and their social standing is also much 
better than before the age of machinery. The 
sewing machine manufactory at Bridgeport, 
Conn., is an example of the system of produc- 
ing machinery by machinery ; the watch factory 
at Waltham, Mass., is another; and we assert, 
emphatically, that we have never seen a class of 
workmen who were more intelligent, well-to-do, 
and energetic, than can be seen at those places. 
These manufactories have tools for nearly every 
conceivable purpose ; but even machinery, how- 
ever well made, must have a human brain to 
look after it—to direct its operations—in short, 
to perform the office of confidential adviser, as 
it were, to the serf that readily obeys his mas- 
ter’s will. . 

If we wanted more evidence on this point 
we have it on every hand. Ask the sewing 
women if they make more or less wages than 
they did before the advent of their special ma- 
chines; if they are less able to procure the 
comforts and necessaries of life now than here- 
tofore. They will answer with one accord that 
their situations generally are far better and hap- 
pier than in the ancient days of slow toil and 
inadequate compensation. And so it is with 
every calling. There is hardly one that has 
not been improved immensely by the use of 
machinery. Let the reader draw a parallel he- 
tween the farmer who uses cultivating, reaping 
and thrashing machines, and him who adheres 
faithfully to the system his ancestors practiced 
—‘ who breaks the stubborn glebe” with hoe 
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or lumbering plow, while his more enterprising 
neighbor outstrips him solely because his me- 
chanical aids enable him to use his time to the 
best advantage. 

As with the farmer and seamstress, so with 
all other callings, and we need not enumerate 
cases to make our argument strong. Patiently 
waiting the giants of machinery stand ; their 
mighty sinews are untired and unracked; from 
early morn till dewy eve they perform their al- 
lotted tasks, and at this moment the world is 
dependent upon their harmonious action. Block 
up the railroads with snow, and men turn pale 





lection of the Editor of the British Friend, or 
he would have perceived at once that the step 
contemplated by his Norwich correspondent 
must be contrary to the order and discipline of 
our Religious Society. 

We have been informed that soon after the 
Poplar Ridge secession occurred in Cayuga 
County, N. Y.,a few members seceded from 
Pickering Meeting, and that, afterwards, when 
a subdivision took place in the Poplar Ridge 
r | Meeting, the separatists at Pickering also sub- 
lest their engagements be nullified; delay the divided,—one man attaching himself to one 
steamers, suspend transatlantic intercourse, and ; : 
the world gropes blindly, we may say, until the of the sections at Poplar Ridge, and another 
ruptured communication is restored. All proc- | standing alone in connection with the other sec- 
esses of importance depend upon the accu-| tion. 
rately-working machines provided for them.| ‘The meeting which is to convene at Pieker- 
The happiness and actual sustenance of a ing in the 6th month next will probably b - 
great part of the world depends on machinery, 8 : P ae 
as do also its intelligence and mental culture. posed of a portion of the New York separatists, 

and their few adherents in Canada, and will 


In view of such features as these we cannot 
doubt that inventions benefit, not only the| certainly not be recognised as a Yearly Meet- 
ing by the Society at large. 










































working classes but also the whole human fam- 
ily.— Scientific American. 











AppEaL or Lonpon MEETING FoR Sur- 
FERINGS.—We record in our pages with much. 
satisfaction an Appeal from London Meeting 
for Sufferings to Friends and others in England, 
on behalf of the freed people of color in this 
country. Remittances of money have already 
been received from London. The shipments of 
flour and grain from New York and Philadel- 
phia to the suffering cotton-workers of England 
and Ireland have renewed and strengthened feel- 
ings of friendship there towards the Northern 
States, and an interchange of kind acts cannot 
fail to promote that Christian sympathy and 
good-will which should prevail between nations. 
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FRIENDS IN CANADA. AN ERROR COR- 
RECTED.—In the British Friend of the present 
month, it is stated on the authority of a letter 
from a Friend in Norwich, Canada, that “ in- 
stead of Friends there constituting any longer a 
part of New York Yearly Meeting, they are to 
convene by themselves in a Yearly Meeting capa- 
city, and their place of meeting is Pickering, in 
the 6th month.” 

If it be true that a meeting of the character 
here represented is to be held at Pickering, the 
movement is without the authority or sanction 
of New York Yearly Meeting, and must there- 
fore be an act of secession or of separatists. 

In the year 1861 a Minute of Yonge street 
Quarterly Meeting, in Canada, was sent to New 
York Yearly Meeting, suggesting a change in 
the place of holding the latter, or the establish- 
ment of a new Yearly Meeting. The subject 
was referred to the consideration of a Com- 
mittee, and, on its report, was dismissed from 
the Minutes, as it was not the judgment of the 
Committee that either of the proposed changes 
could be advantageously made. 

This conclusion must have escaped the recol- 





FrrenpDs IN Inpi1A.—From the statements 
published in the last numbers of the London 
Friend and the British Friend we learn that 
Russell Jeffrey, Henry Hipsley and Wm. Brewin, 
reached Calcutta on the 12th of First month 
last, and were welcomed by Frederick Mackie, 
of Hobarton, and Edward May, of Adelaide. 
The latter Friends had nearly completed their 
mission, and expected to embark in a few days 
for their homes. 

The few persons who hold a meeting in Cal- 
cutta, after the manner of Friends, are mostly 
of the Hindoo-Portuguese class. The number 
in attendance on First day, Ist month 18th, was 
eighteen, including the Friends from England 
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and Australia. A public meeting ‘vas appointed 
to be held on the 21st, in the Independent 
Chapel, being the first meeting for worship ever 
called in India by Friends. 

Russell Jeffrey and his companions expected 
to remain a considerable time in Calcutta, and 
then travel through India. 


oo 





movements which commend themselves to our 
Religious Society. He warmly espoused the 
Temperance cause in 1834, and was an un- 
tiring and consistent supporter of it up to the 
time of his death. His two sons and three sur- 
viving daughters, with his grand-daughter—the 
daughter of John Bright, M. P.—were in at- 
tendance when he peacefully expired. 































THe Cotorep Scnoots at Carro.—By a 
letter dated the 17th inst., from our friend Job 
Hadley, we learn that he and his wife have re- 
turned from Cairo to their home at Springtown, 
Indiana, having been engaged eleven weeks in 
teaching the colored refugees at the former 
place. The average daily attendance was 90, 
and the whole number who received instruction 
was four hundred. Only six of these previously 
knew the letters of the alphabet. The progress 
of the scholars in learning was generally satis- 
factory. Ten read the Ist Eclectic Reader 
through; sixty commenced reading lessons; 
eighty could read easy sentences, and the re- 
mainder attained to various stages of spelling. 

Fifty Testaments, 24 Bibles, aad a large 
number of other books were distributed. The 
school was left in the care of two colored 
teachers—a man and a woman—and it is hoped 
it will be continued to the advantage of the 
freed people. 





[Notices of Marriaces and Deatus cannot be.in- 


serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. ] 


Diep, in Le Ray, Jefferson county, N. Y., on the 
10th of 2d month, 1863, Josep Curxp, aged 78 years; 
an Elder of Le Ray Monthly Meeting. He was of a 
meek and quiet spirit, exemplifying the character of 
the Christian in his daily walk and conversation. 
While his family and friends keenly feel his loss, 
they have the consolation to believe that he is num- 
bered with those who come out of great tribulation. 


——, in Philadelphia, Jefferson county, N. Y., on 
the 11th of 9th month, 1862, Noan Hicks, in the 64th 
year of hisage; an Elder of Le Ray Monthly Meeting. 
He wasvery diligent inattending meetings and always 
ready to assist the traveling Friends on their way. 
He was taken with paralysis in meeting, and only 
lived about half an hour. Although he did not 
speak, his friends had no doubt but that his end was 
peace. 





, on the 2d of 11th month, 1862, near Pleasant 
Plain, Iowa, Exma, daughter of Thomas H. and 
Martha B. Winder, members of Spring Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Kansas, aged 4 years 2 months and 19 days. 


‘ ——, near Azalia, Bartholomew county, Ind., 10th 
month 12th, 1862, Atice, daughter of Benjamin and 
Sarah Nicholson, in the 7th year of her age. Also, 
11th month 7th, 1862, Orro H., son of the same pa- 
rents jin the 2d year of his age; members of Drift- 
wood Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


—_—— 


CoLtorED ImMiGRANTS.—The memorial to 
which we referred last week as having been 
presented tothe Legislature of Pennsylvania from 
the Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, against 
the passage of a law to prevent the immigration 
of colored citizens into this State, is inserted in 
our present number. It remonstrates, on Chris- 
tian principles, against the proposed measure, 
and ‘vindicates the free colored people from some 
of the charges against their industry, economy 
and intelligence. 


——, in Troy, Maine, on the 28th of 8th month, 
1862, Mary T. Pratt, in the 80th year of her age; a 
member of Unity Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend bore a trying illness with Chris- 
tian patience and resignation, leaving to her relatives 
and friends the comforting assurance that her end 
was peace. 


——, at Providence, R. L., on the 20th inst., An- 
NETTE P,, only child of Albert K. and Eliza P. Smiley, 
aged 4 years and 4 months. 


——, in Polk county, Iowa, on the 15th of 2d mo., 
1863, Gzorce Haworru, in the 59th year of his age, 
a member of South River Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend gave comfortable evidence of an 
interest in that salvation which was purchased by a 
crucified and risen Saviour. Being asked, near his 
close, if he was willing to go, he raised his hands 


and exclaimed, “ Nothing in the way! I am going 
home !” 


——-~r——_—— 


DEcEASE OF JONATHAN PRIESTMAN.— 
Our foreign papers mention the decease of 
Jonathan Priestman, husband of our late be- 
loved friend Rachel Priestman, whose visit to 
this country in 1843 and 1844, is cherished in 
the memory of many Friends. He died at New 
Castle, on the 13th of Second month, aged 75 
years. He had been a minister about forty 
years, and from an early period took a leading 
part in all the benevolent and philanthropic 


os 
WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


This school is located near Friends’ Meeting 
House at West Grove, Chester Co., and to West 
Grove Station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Central R. Road,—access twice daily to and from 
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Philadelphia. The Institution is of several years’ 
standing, and proposes furnishing to young women 
a thorough and extended English education, with 
the Latin language and Drawing, under a mild 
family discipline. 

There are two Sessions annually, opening in the 
5th and 11th months. For information and circulars, 
apply to THomas Conarp, Principal, 

West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 9th, 1863—2t. 


a Oe 


HAVERFORD FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Managers have decided to admit four new 
Students on the Fund for free education at Haver- 
ford, to enter the College at the opening of the Win- 
ter Term, in the Ninth month next. 


The number which can be admitted is small, and 
as it is the object of the College to give instruction 
in the higher branches of knowledge, no one will be 
considered a suitable applicant who has not prepared 
himself in all the studies of the Academical Depart- 
ment. That is to say—he must bé able to stand an 
examination in the following branches :—Arithmetic, 
Algebra, so far as Quadratic Equations, Latin Gram- 
mar, Latin Reader, Cesar, Greek Grammar, Greek 
Reader, Gospel of John, (Greek, ) Greek Syntax, Geog- 
raphy, English Grammar, Elements of History and 
English Composition. 

Students thus prepared must also be members of 
our Religious Society, must furnish certificates of 
unquestionable moral character, be desirous to quali- 
fy themselves for teaching, and without means to pay 
for their support and instruction at Haverford. They 
must forward, with the application, the name of some 
responsible Friend, who will guarantee the punctual 
payment, in cash, at the middle and close of each 
Term, of all necessary expenses, except the charge 
for Board and Tuition. . 


Friends furnishing certificates to applicants are 
earnestly requested to do so only upon a thorough 
knowledge of character as respects previous train- 
ing, habitual submission to discipline, self-control, 
and attachment to the principles of our Religious 
Society 

Applicants complying with these conditions will 
be required to write out, in the presence of some re- 
spectable Teacher or other Friend, answers to so 
many of a series of questions on the above recited 
studies, which will be forwarded to the Examiner, as 
they may be ablé to do without aid at the time, from 
books or otherwise, in order that one common test 
may be applied to all the applicants. From those 
who give the best answers to the greatest number of 
questions, their moral character being equally good, 
the number who can be admitted will be chosen. 
Students will be admitted for one year; but if their 
standing in the College is satisfactory, and they de- 
sire it, they may be continued from year to year until 
graduation. 

Applications, accompanied by the names of the 
Friends who guarantee extra expenses, and the Post 
Office address of Examiners, may be addressed to 
the undersigned, care of Jos. Potts, No. 109 North 
Tenth street, Philada., before the 1st of 5th month 
next. Cartes YARNALL, 

Secretary of the Board of Managers. 


Phila., 2d mo. 9th, 1863.—3t. e. 0. w. 





WHAT SLAVERY IS. 


Slavery, that system of abominations which 
treats human beings as chattels; which makes 
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merchandise of the souls and bodies of men; 


which degrades labor by the use of the lash ; 
which proscribes education and gags the gospel, 
because it cannot bear the light; which, forbid- 
ding marriage, compels men and women to herd 
together like brute beasts; which respects no 
tie of family or kindred ; which recoils before 
no spectacle of human degradation, relents be- 
fore no ery of human agony; which insults God 
as much as it debases man; a system, in short, 
which while it curses the earth with its eruel- 
ties, affronts the heavens with its impiety and 
scorn.—London Herald of Peace. ¥% 





LECTURE ON COTTON, AT SLIGO, IRELAND. 
(Concluded from page 460.) 


In the beginning of last century the con- 
sumption of cotton wool in England was about 
one million pounds weight. The work people 
employed could not be more than 25,000 ; at its 
close the consumption was 52 millions, and the 
work people 125,000. In 1851 the consump- 
tion reached 750 millions of pounds, the em- 
ployed 1} millions, and with their families 33 
millions. In 1860 the amount of cotton im- 
ported into England was nearly 1,400 millions 
of pounds Weight. The number of work peo- 
ple and their dependants supported by it, four 
millions; an eighth of the population of the 
united kingdom. The official value of the ex- 
port, 50 millions sterling; the market value, 70 
millions; paying to the National Treasury not 
less than 12 millions, or one-fifth of the revenue 
of the country, and all from an area of not more 
than one hundredth of the surface of the uni- 
ted kingdom! Such are some of the gigantic 
proportions of this unparalleled manufacture, 
and this in the face of foolish obstructive laws 
which forced other nations into effective rivalry. 
But what a commerce it must have created. The 
smallest barques were sufficient for its cradle. 
The largest, proudest and fleetest, with their 
sails whitening every sea, are unable to sustain 
its greatness. The mighty agency of steam has 
been impressed to do its bidding, and subserve 
its purposes on the ocean ason the land. And 
here we enter on a most interesting and solemn 
part of our subject; whence this vast supply of 
cotton wool? An impressive question for the 
British statesman, the merchant, the philan- 
thropist, the Christian. Nature is bountiful. 
The earth abounds with soils and climates ad- 
mirably adapted for the production of this most 
valuable raw material; and most strange, but 
most true, in the British possessions is a greater 
extent of land suited to the cultivation of cot- 
ton than under any other power. We have its 
primeval seat—India. We have the West In- 
dies, especially Jamaica; we have Natal, in Af- 
rica, and we have our noble Australian colonies, 
and yet the least quantity, and generally speak- 
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ing, the most inferior quality are thence ob- 
tained. More than three-fourths is derived 
from the Southern States of America. Is this 
state policy, to be wholly dependent on a people 
which may at any moment become our enemy? 
Is it commercial wisdom to be liable to have our 
trade in a most important department at once ex- 
tingyished ? Isit philanthropy or patriotism to 
have our country’s wealth, and such a mass of 
population resting on a supply so precarious? 
But these, though important, are minor consid- 
erations ; there is one deep, indelible stain, one 
dark blot on this whole subject. The most 
dreadful exhibition of slavery, of property in 
the flesh and bones, the bodies and souls of our 
fellow-men, the world ever saw, is sustained by 
the growth of cotton in the Southern States of 
America, and we support, and thus participate 
in it. This deserves our serious attention. 
When the United States established their inde- 
pendence, in 1783, they had slaves, but their 
numbers were comparatively few, and their ex- 
istence was accounted a wrongandadisgrace. The 
desire and the belief of all the leading minds 
was, thatslavery would rapidly terminate. Several 
States freed themselves from the incubus, and 
it was anticipated that the declaration—all men 
are free and equal—would be soon realized in 
fact. But the steam engine of Watt; the water- 
frame and jenny of Arkwright and Hargreaves, 
and the mule of Compton, required more cot- 
ton. On the other side of the Atlantic, Whit- 
ney, in 1793, invented a machine by which cot- 
ton wool was separated from the pod and cleaned 
with great ease—American energy did the rest. 
Contemplate these parallel figures. In 1790 
there were imported into Wagland 313 millions 
lbs. of cotton; at the same date there were 
697,897 slaves ; in 1810, 1324 millions Ibs.— 
slaves, 1,167,364; in 1860, nearly 1,400 mil- 
lions Ibs.—slaves, 4,002,996! What a tale 
does this unfold. New territory, virgin soil to 
correspond, must be obtained ; aecordingly the 
South became aggressive. Ten slave States 
were added to the original six; Texas and New 
Mexico annexed. But there is a God who 
judgeth the earth, and He is a God of justice 
and of pity, and beneath his eye matters could 
not always goon thus. For more than half a 
century the slave power (with one or two brief 
intervals) had it all their own way. In 1820 the 
Missouri compromise passed by which slavery was 
prohibited North of 36.30. This was broken. The 
fugitive slave law, making the whole North ac- 
tive participants in slavery, was passed in 1850. 
John Brown’s attempt to excite a slave rebellion 
occurred in 1859. These were triumphs, but 
they were final ones. They opened the eyes 
and roused the spirit of the North. Not feel- 
ing the sin of slavery or sympathizing a great 
deal with the slave, they saw their own liberties 
endangered, that the South was placing an 
iron yoke on their own neck. The great repub- 


lican party was formed. 
small but energetic, became for the first time a 
power in the country. The stern old Puritan, 
John Brown, truly said, “ it was better he should 
die,” and the corpse of an executed felon, re- 














































and a hero, did‘a mighty work. 


The Abolitionists, 


ceived in the North as the body of a martyr 
Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected in Nov. 1860, and inaugurated 
March, 1861, on the principle of the non-exten- 
sion of the area of slavery. South Carolina at 
once seceded, followed by nine other slave States ; 


and taking their stand point, and keeping their 
object in view, they were right. 
slavery, is slowly, it may be, but surely to ex- 
tinguish it. 
the free States, joining hand in hand around 
the slave States, they will become a belt of fire 
in which slavery must perish, or, better still, 
they will become to the slave States a zone of 
freedom, radiant like the ancient Cestus, of 
beauty with transforming power. 
with this dreadful fratricidal war; but I believe 
by it God will destroy slavery without giving 
much honor to the agents. See what has been 
already done. 


To bound 


In Sumner’s eloquent language, 


I meddle not 


1st, The slaves in the District 
of Columbia, which includes Washington, the 
capital, are liberated, and slavery extinguished 
in the only spot under the control of the general 


government. 2d, Slavery isexcluded from all the 


territories of the United States; these national 
domains not embraced by the boundaries ofany 
existing State, are 1,363,370 square miles, al- 
most as large as all the existing States. 3d, 


The independence of Liberia and Hayti is rec- 


ognized, and their representatives, black though 
they be, are received on equal terms with those 
of other States. 4th, A new treaty is made 


with Britain for the more effectual suppression 


of the slave trade, admitting for the first, time 
the right of search. 5th, The Confiscation 
Bill, which decrees that the armies of the Union 


will no longer recognize loyal persons as the 


slaves of rebels; and 6th, The proclamation 
that from the first of January, 1863, the slaves 
of all rebels are free, while Congress will be 
asked to give compensation for the liberation of 
the slaves of the loyal. This has all been 
done in one year. But there is another re+ 
sult of the war which will prove still more 
effective; our grand source of supply it has 
stopped; we have been compelled to turn else- 
where. The world is now growing cotton for 
us. Cotton has long sustained, extended and 
intensified slavery ; cotton is destined to destroy 
it. The white man’s selfishness made black 
men slaves. That same selfishness will free 
them, whenslavery will be made worthless. Noris 
this all, nor the best; cotton seems destined to 
raise India, to penetrate and civilize Africa, to 
bring back prosperity to our West India Islands, 
and to render still more populous and wealthy 
our Australian colonies. How wonderful the 
ways of God! How excellent He is in work- 
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ing. America was the principal in this gigantic 
evil—on her the heaviest infliction falls. Eng- 
land’s complicity in the crime is undoubted, and 
she is severely punished. But America will be 
scoured clean from the pollution. England will 
be morally and socially benefited. The great 
cotton trade will spring forward with fresh 
vigor. Our vast colonial empire will be en- 
riched and elevated, the darkest parts of our 
world penetrated, and the way cleared for its 
universal evangelization. 





FLORIDA. 


Although the first land settled in the United 
States, and although untold millions have been 
expended on her by several nations in turn, 
through the three hundred yearssince civilization 
began its work within her borders, yet Florida 
was, at the outbreak of this rebellion, behind all 
the other States in everything that gives character 
and strength toa country. A general knowl- 
edge of her misfortunes is all that the masses 
seem to know of her, and these have gone to 
make up her reputation. That she cost our 
government five millions of dollars in her pur- 
chase from Spain, and that her Indian troubles 
have since relieved the treasury of many mil- 
lions more, is known to all. That she once re- 
pudiated her public debt is the most that capi- 
talists generally have taken the trouble to learn 
respecting her; and many are the merchants 
who know from experience that “ Florida Trade,” 
was rather precarious. But how few know, 
what is really the fact, that Florida is far the 
most lovely and one of the most healthy, as 
well as most fertile State in the Union! Her 
climate is not excelled by that of any spot on 
earth. Over a large portion of the State frost 
never comes. And while the winters are so 
mild and beautiful, the summers—on account of 
the cool easterly winds that always prevail du- 
ring the warmer months—are always pleasant 
and perfectly agreeable. In the northern parts 
of the State frost is occasionally seen in the win- 
ter; and sometimes, with it a thin scale of ice, 
where small quantities of water are exposed in 
favorable places. But even here, all through the 
winter, gardens are always cultivated, growing 
peas, potatoes, onions, cabbages, turnips, beets, 
radishes, lettuce and celery. Two crops of these 
are raised each year. 

In the more southern portions of the State, all 

‘the tropical fruits are raised successfully—the 
orange, lemon, citron, guava, the date and the 
banana and pine apple—all in their greatest lux- 
uriance and perfection. Flowers are always in 
bloomin all parts of the State; and the bee,butter- 
fly and grasshopper are seen during all the winter 
months. Much of the time, at this season, even 
in the northern part of the State, the people keep 
open doors and windows—giving free course to 
the breezes, so richly laden with the fragrance 
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of the flowers of the forests. Most of the trees 
and shrubbery retain their foliage the year round, 
and shed their leaves in‘the spring just as the 
animals shed their coats of hair—the old coat 
falling off while the new is coming on—giving 
the whole country the appearance of perpetual 
spring. The weather, in winter, is almost con- 
tinually clear and pleasant—the air pres@hting 
that serene, enchanting brilliancy so often des- 
cribed by travellers in the tropical climes of the 
Old World—more soft and balmy and delightful 
than the loveliest “Indian Summer” days at 
the North. Sometimes for weeks together, the 
sky is like gne vast sheet of silver. Many a 
poor invalid who has fled from the blasts of a 
northern winter, can testify with what extreme 
delight he has basked in the sunshine of Florida, 
and with what gratitude drunk in the healing 
breezes, so fragrant with the pitch pine of her 
forests. Thousands have returned from here in 
the spring much relieved and invigorated if not 
restored; and not a few, notwithstanding their 
aversion to the institutions of the State, have 
taken up their permanent residence here. 

The soil of Florida is, a portion of it, light 
and sandy. In the western and middle parts of 
the State—in Alachua and Marion, Sumter, 
Brevord and Orange counties on the peninsula, 
and, indeed, in places all over the State—the 
land is the most productive in the South. But, 
with a reasonable amount of labor and attention, 
nearly all of the light soil will produce amply 
remunerative crops of Sea-Island cotton, and of 
all other crops cultivated in the South. There 
is no land in the world that responds more nobly 
to a liberal cultivation. And there is no land 
in the world that offers so great inducements to 
Sree labor. Nor is the climate unfavorable to 
labor by the white man. No greater deception 
was ever promulyated than the slaveowner’s con- 
stant assertion that the white man could not labor 
in these latitudes. The fact is clearly established 
by actual trial that he can endure labor here as 
well as in other parts of the country. And it 
is required only to establish the respectability of 
labor, by making all labor free, to make this one 
of the most profitable agricultural States in the 
Union. The same, respecting labor, is true of 
all the slave States. 

But the question may arise, why, with all the 
natural advantages above enumerated, has Florida 
not already taken high position among southern 
States? 

The reasons are: her political changes and 
her Indian wars; the latter waged by the sav- 
ages with a bitterness and a determination un- 
known to any other State, and the former, almost 
depopulating the country four different times. 
In her early history she was, for many years, 
the subject of contest between France and Spain. 
She was ceded to Great Britain in 1763. Twenty 
years later she was ceded back again to Spain. 
In 1821 she came into the possession of the Uni- 
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ted States. At each of these changes, the inhabi- 
tants, departing with the flag of their several 
governments, have left the country reduced al- 
most to its primeval wilderness. During the 
latter part of this period, especially, the fierce 
Seminoles holding possession of the best lands, 
rendered it impossible to obtain them for culti- 
vation, until as late as 1858, when the last for- 
midable band was crushed by the capture of 
their leader, and they were removed beyond the 
Mississippi. 

But superadded to all these discouragements 
and drawbacks upon the progress of Florida, 
and worse than all these, has stood slavery, dra- 
gon like, at her gates—so determined in its pro- 
scription of free labor, so odious to European 
industry, and so bitter in its enmity to northern 
enterprise. And, as a fit culmination of their 
long-waged and worse than barbarous war upon 
the world’s inevitable progress, comes in, at last, 
this ungodly slave-master’s rebellion and stamps 
its bloody heel upon what little progress she had 
been able, under such difficulties, to effect. 

Permit me to say in conclusion, that we have 
faith that she will rise from this last great trial, 
which we may believe is to redeem the nation 
from the blight of slavery—and that we recog- 
nise in your proposed expedition, the most effec- 
tive scheme for accomplishing directly and most 
happily this cherished hope of ours, and making 
Florida what, by nature, she was designed to be, 
the Italy of America—the Garden of the Union. 
—Letter from C. L. Robmnson to E. Thayer. 





CULTIVATE FLAX. 


At no time since the introduction of cotton 
cultivation in this country, and the use of cotton 
in the arts, did it reach to its present high price 
in the market. The same quality which sold 
for twelve cents per pound in 1860, is now sell- 
ing for ninety cents. The cause of this is well 
known—three-fifths of the supply have been 
cut off by the war. Could an abundance of flax 
be obtained, probably the use of cotton would 
almost cease as an article for manufacturing pur- 
poses. As there are no prospects at present of 
an adequate supply of cotton being furnished for 
several years to come, our farmers should more 
generally engage in the cultivation of flax as 
one of their crops. If each of the farmers 
in the Northern States would devote a few acres 
this year to the raising of this fibrous material, 
a very large quantity would be thus secured for 
manufacturing purposes, and for linseed oil. 
The fiber would be used in place of cotton, and 
the oil obtained from the seed would render us 
independent of India for this useful substance. 
It is true, a greater quantity of flax was raised 
last year than for many years previously ; still 
the supply did not meet the demand. A large 
number of the manufacturers of woollen goods 
have found it superior to cotton asa mixture 





with wool, and hereafter they will use it by 
preference for this purpose, if they can obtain 
sufficient quantities at reasonable prices; and 
besides its employment in such fabrics, there are 
many other purposes for which it is. equally as 
applicable and useful. 

Formerly flax was extensively cultivated in 
New England, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Every farmer was accustomed 
to raise a sufficient quantity to make coarse 
family shirting and sheeting. It was spun on 
hand wheels, and woven in hand looms in each 
household. The same climate and soil for its 
successful cultivation still exist, and beyond this 
we have now in the Western States the most 
extensive domain and the best soil and climate 
in the world for raising it in unlimited quanti- 
ties. We are confident that our Western States 
may raise flax, and become to the textile manu- 
facturers of the world what the Southern States 
have been to them in raising cotton; and now 
is the time to make preparations for engaging 
in such efforts. 

In the Eastern States the early part of May 
is perhaps the best time to prepare the land; in 
the Western States the latter end of April is 
the best. The soil should be plowed deep, and 
pulverized with a fine-toothed harrow, rolled, 
and put into as good a condition as an onion 
bed. A loamy soil, which had been planted the 
year previously with potatoes, answers admira- 
bly for flax. As it respeets the quantity of 
seed to be used, George Anderson, of Lansing» 
burgh, N. Y., who is very well informed on the 
culture and manufacture of flax in Europe and 
America, stated in a communication on page 
310, Vol. VI. (new series,) of the Scientific 
American, that “ from a bushel to a bushel and 
a quarter per acre, gave the best results” in 
Northern New York. In Illinois about three- 
quarters of a bushel of seed to the acre have 
given about the best returns. In Ireland a much 
greater quantity of seed is used, but thick sow- 
ing is not attended with such favorable results 
in America. Many Irish flax-growers who have 
come to America, have abandoned thick sowing 
after repeated trials. From the flax raised on 
one acre of ground, about fourteen bushels of 
good seed can be obtained, and for the seed alone, 
the crop is not unremunerative. But it is for 
fiber chiefly that we are urging its cultivation, 
and certainly six hundred pounds of good fiber 
can be raised from an acre of land. At thirty 
cents per pound (one-third that of cotton at 
present prices,) the value of an acre’s product, 
would be not less than one hundred and eighty 
dollars. Never before has such an inviting 
prospect for the cultivation of flax been pre- 
sented to our farmers.— Scientific American. 





There are three things we should continually 
keep in view, namely, what we once were, what 
we now are, and what we shall be hereafter. 
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DECREASE OF POPULATION IN EUROPE. 


Population in any country has a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than the means of sub- 
sistence can increase. Population doubles in 
twenty or twenty-five years. Subsistence (un- 
less under very extraordinary circumstances) 
will not increase in anything like this ratio. 
The disproportion must be kept down, either by 
increase of deaths, or by a diminution in the 
amountof subsistence enjoyed by each individ- 
ual, or by diminution of births by fewer and 
later marriages, or by emigration. Ever since 
the commencement of the potato disease in 
1845, if not a little earlier, there hasbeen a very 
marked diminution in the rate at’ which popu- 
lation has advanced in Western Europe. In 
France the rate of increase was estimated at 
0-646 per annum from 1801 to 1836; at 0-445 
from 1836 to 1856,and is now Jess. In Western 
Germany there has been an’extremely slow in- 
crease in most parts, an actual diminution in 
others—Electoral and Grand Ducal Hesse. In 
Great Britain the population, since the census 
of 1841, has increased no faster than that of 
France. That of Ireland has greatly diminished. 
That of Scotland has scarcely increased at all. 
The whole increase is in England and Wales, 
and generally speaking in the towns and manu- 
facturing districts. To take the case of Eng- 
land and Wales alone ; these had 18,000,000 of 
inhabitants in 1851, 20,000,000 in 1861 ; but it 
must be remembered that England draws con- 
stantly increasing supplies of people from other 
parts ; the whole 2,000,000, therefore, cannot 
be set down as the natural increase. 


detergent powers, and when prepared and ap- 
plied in a suitable manner, it proved to be a 
highly valuable compound for combining with 
ordinary soap. Silicate of soda is a compound in 
which soda exists in a state of weak combina- 
tion with silica, thereby retaining its cleansing 
power, just in the same manner as it does in or- 
dinary soap. <A patent was then taken out by 
William Gossage for the improvement, and the 
manufacture of it has since become very exten- 
sive and profitable, and a prize was awarded for 
such soaps at the late International Exhibition 
in London. The soluble glass (silicate of soda) 
is made as follows: 

The apparatus employed for this purpose con- 
sists of a large reverberatory furnace, in which 
are melted together certain proportions of fine 
white sand and dry carbonate of soda (soda ash 
of best quality. Each charge weighs about 2 
ewt., and requires six hours of very strong firing 
to effect its fusion and perfect combination of 
the materials. The melted charge is then with- 
drawn by opening a “tap-hole” in one side of 
the furnace, and it runs out as perfect glass. We 
were shown various articles, such as decanters, 
vases, &c., blown and molded from this glass, 
and were not a little surprised when informed 
that these were soluble in water. The lumps of 
glass thus obtained are transferred to large vats, 
in which they are exposed to the action of boil- 
ing water, and the solution produced is’ run’ off 
into boilers, to be concentrated to a suitable 


strength for transport to other soap manufac- 
turers. 
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“YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME.” 


(Matthew, xxv. 40.) 


A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 
That I could never answer, Nay. 
I did not stop to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came; 
But there was something in his eye 

, That won my love—I knew not why. 





MANUFACTURE OF SOLUBLE GLASS SOAP. 


The following description of the manufacture 
of soap is condensed from The Grocer (London), 
which contains an account of the famous soap- 
ery of William Gossage & Sons, near Warring- 
ton, England: 

These works were commenced on a small scale 
in 1855, by William Gossage, Senior, whose long 
experience as a manufacturing chemist is well- 
known, and whose position in this capacity was 
recognized by his being seleeted by the Royal 
Commissioners for the important appointment 
of juror to assist in deciding upon the relative 
excellence of the various products submitted to 
the Chemical Class of the recent International 
Exhibition. In that year, in consequence of 
the war with Russia, the value’ of all kinds of 
fats and oils used in the manufacture of soap 
was greatly enhanced. Wm. Gossage directed 
his thoughts to finding a substitute possessing 
some of the properties of Russian tallow, and 
thereby decreasing to some extent our depend- 
ence upon Russia for a supply of this article. 
He found that the compound known as soluble 
glass, or silicate of soda, was possessed of high 


Once when my scanty meal was spread, 
He entered—not a word he spoke— 
Just famishing for want of bread, 

I gave him all; he blessed and broke 
And ate, but gave me part again: 

That was an angel’s portion then, 

And while I fed with eager haste, 

The crust was manna to my taste. 


I found him where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock—his strength was gone ; 
The heedless water mocked his thirst ; 

He heard it—saw it hastening on. 

I ran and raised the sufferer up: 

Thrice from the stream he drained my cup, 
Dipped, and returned it running o’er: 

I drank, and never thirsted more. 


’T was night—the floods were out, it blew 
A wintry hurricane aloof; 

I heard his voice abroad, and flew 

To welcome him beneath my roof. 
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I warmed, I clothed, I cheered my guest, 
I laid him on my couch to rest, 

Then made the earth my bed, and seemed 
In Eden’s garden while 1 dreamed. 


Stripped, wounded, beaten nigh to death, 

I found him by the highway side: 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshments—he was healed ; 

I had, myself, a wound concealed, 

But from that hour forgot the smart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In pris’n I saw him next, condemned 

To meet a felon’s doom at morn : 

The tide of lying tongues I stemmed, 
And honored him ’mid shame and scorn. 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 

He asked if I for him would die: 

The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, “I will.” 


Then in a moment to my view 

The stranger started from disguise; 
The tokens on his hands I knew— 

My Saviour stood before my eyes: 

He spoke, and my poor name he named, 
“‘ Of me thou hast not been ashamed ; 
These deeds shall thy memorial be ; 
Fear not, thou didst it unto me.” 


~~ —__— 


A GREETING TO THE “ GEORGE GRISWOLD.” 
(The Ship which bore to the Mersey the Contributions of 


the United States to the relief of Lancashire.) 
Before thy stem smooth seas were curled, 
Soft winds thy sails did move, 
Good ship, that from the Western world 
Bore freight of brothers’ love. 


’T wixt starving here and striving there, 
When wrath flies to and fro, 

Till all seems hatred everywhere, 
How fair thy white wings show! 


O’er the great seas, thy keel plowed through, 
Good ships have borne the chain 

That should have knit old world and new 
Across the weltering main. 


The chain was borne—one kindly wave 
Of speech pulsed through its coil ; 

Then dumb and dead in ocean’s grave 
Lay hope and cost and toil. 


But thou, good ship, again hast brought 
O’er these wide waves of blue, 

The chain of kindly word and thought 
To link those worlds anew. 


— Punch, 21 Feb. 
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VESPERS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PATIENCE OF HOPE.” 
When I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 
How sweet, methought, shall die the day 
The valley and the hill along! 
How sweet the summons, “ Come away!” 
That calls me from the busy throng! 
I thought, beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves ; 
I thought, in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves: 
But lo! methinks the day is brief 
And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit nor leaf 
I bring, and yet, accepted, free 
And blest, my Lord, I come to-thee! 
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What matter now for promise lost 

Through blast of spring or summer rains? 
What matter now for purpose crossed, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains? 
What if the olive little yields ? 

What if the vine be blasted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine! 


Thou lovest still the poor—oh, blest 
In poverty beloved to be! 

Less lowly is my choice confessed, 
I love the rich in loving Thee. 

My spirit bare before Thee stands, 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign, 

I come to Thee with empty hands 
The surer to be filled from Thine ! 


——<69 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrten INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
are to the 8th inst. 


Great Britain.—-A deputation had waited upon the 
U. S. Minister, C. F. Adams, in London, and presented 
him an address to President Lincoln, signed by 
13,500 citizens of Birmingham, strongly expressing 
sympathy with his endeavors to preserve the Union, 
abhorrence of the attempts to forma confederacy 
based upon slavery, and desire that the contest may 
be speedily brought to a successful issue, and that 
freedom to those in bondage may be the result. 

Inquiry had been made in the House of Commons 
whether the government was informed of ships pre- 
paring for the Confederates, similar to the Alabama. 
It was answered that attention had been called to 
more than one vessel of the kind, but no evidence 
had been furnished sufficient to enable the govern- 
ment to interfere. Strict orders had been given for 
all suspected vessels to be closely watched. 

The King of Belgium had agreed to act as arbi- 
trator of the difficulties between Brazil and Great 
Britain. The demands of the latter for indemnity 
for alleged losses had been very much reduced in 
amount. A resolution had been moved in the House 
of Commons expressing regret at the disturbance of 
friendly relations with Brazil, and a hope that all 
honorable means would be taken to restore amity ; 
but it was withdrawn in consequence of a statement 
indicating the diplomatic action of the government. 

The Princess Alexandra of Denmark, the intended 
bride of the Prince of Wales, had arrived in England, 
and had been warmly received by the public. The 
marriage was to take place on the 10th. 


Francz.—A Lyons letter states that the American 
war has not only affected the cotton and silk manu- 
factures of France, but that other branches of in- 
dustry, are also suffering from the same cause. The 
distress among cotton operatives, however, is asserted 
by others to be confined to certain districts, especial- 
ly in the region about Rouen, while in some other 
parts scarcely any difficulty has yet been experienced. 

A Paris correspondent of the London 7imes asserts 
that the French and English governments have 
agreed as to the tenor of a diplomatic note to be sent 
to Russia, expressing a hope of the fulfilment of 
promises hitherto made to the Poles, by granting 
them liberal institutions. 


Iraty.—Cardinal Antonelli, the Pope’s Prime 


Minister, had tendered his resignation, but the Pope 
declined to accept it. 


Russta.—A telegram from St. Petersburg says that 
serfdom in Russia expired on the 3d inst. A Ze Deum 
was sung in ali the places of worship in celebration 
of the event. Complete tranquillity prevailed, not- 
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withstanding the alarming rumors current before 
that time. 


Nothing decisive is reported from Poland. 


Centrat Amenica.—President Carrera of Guate- 
mala, on the 22d and 24th ult., attacked the forces 
of President Barrios of Salvador, who were: in- 
trenched at Quotepeque, and was finally repulsed 
with heavy loss. It is expected that Nicaragua will 
join Guatemala, and that Honduras may take part 
with Salvador. The war, if continued, may thus in- 
volve nearly all Central America. 


Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico to the 
2d inst., received via San Francisco, state that the 
French were then eleven leagues from that city, with 
no indication of an immediate advance. It was un- 
derstood to be the French general’s plan, on leaving 
Orizaba, to leave part of his force, perhaps 10,000 
men, to attack or besiege Puebla, and move towards 
the capital with the remainder. His whole army 
was estimated at nearly 30,000. Four hundred 
Egyptians had arrived at Vera Cruz, but about one 
hundred of them. were sick, and-were*sent ‘to the 
hospital on their arrival. ; 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Delaware recently 
passed an act “to prevent illegal arrests” in that 
State, the purpose being to interfere with the arrest 
by the national authorities of persons charged with 
disloyal practices. The Governor of that State pos- 
sesses no veto power, and therefore could not prevent 
the passage of the act; but he subsequently sent a 
special message to the Legislature, declaring the act 
inconsistent with loyalty to the national government, 
and therefore void ; and that having by the State 
Constitution a general control over the operation of 
criminal enactments, he shoulf exercise such con- 
trol to its utmost extent to protect any person acting 
under the authority of the United States, or any citi- 
zen aiding him in bringing to light disloyal practices 
or arresting those concerned in them, and that he 
should issue a proclamation in conformity with these 
views. The Legislature taking noaction in this matter, 
he issued a proclamation accordingly on the 11th 
inst., enjoining the people of the State to hold true 
allegiance to the government of the United States 
as paramount to the State of Delaware, and to obey 
the constituted authorities thereof before the State 
Legislature or any other human authority; to be 
Vigilant in detecting any conspiracy against the na- 
tional government, and diligent in preventing aid 
and comfort to the public enemy ; to assist the na- 
tional magistracy whenever invoked, and freely to 
communicate any information which may better 
enable it to suppress insurrection or to intercept 
supplies designed for those in arms against its au- 
thority; promising to protect any one so acting 
from the enforcement of the act alluded to or any 
of like nature that may be enacted. 


A recent letter from Port Royal, 8. C., published 
in the W. Y. Tribune, states that the sale of the plan- 
tations in St. Helena Parish was going on; that 
60,000 acres of the best pine and oak land had been 
purchased by the government, between 30,000 and 
40,000 acres by civilians residing in Beaufort, and 
about 2000 acres by some of the freedmen, who had 
been able to save money since obtaining their freedom. 
Another correspondent of the same paper, at New 
Orleans, says, that the U. S. Sequestration Commis- 
sion has transferred to the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment a number of abandoned plantations in that 
neighborhood. That Department, on behalf of the 
government, has taken possession of eight of the 
finest, employed overseers, engaged the negroes lately 


necessary articles, and will conduct the business as 
a private proprietor would do. The whole number of 
sequestrated plantations is 49, six of which have beea 
leased to loyal men for one year, at a rental of half 
the net profits, the occupant to furnish all supplies ; 
bonds being given for the faithful performance of the 
contracts. Unemployed negroes found in the city are 
sent to be employed in the sugar-fields. 


Military Affairs—Col. James B. Fry has been ap- 
pointed Provost-Marshal-General of the United States, 
under the provisions of the act for enrolling and call- 
ing out the national forces, approved on the 3d 
inst. 

The reports of the capture of Yazoo city, with a 
number of rebel transports, mentioned last week, ap- 
pear to be incorrect. The latest authentic informa- 
tion from the expedition is that one of the gunboats 
encountered a rebel fortification at the junction of 
the Tallahatchie and Yallabusha rivers, and bom- 
barded it on the 14th and 15th inst., without any de- 
cisive result. The guns from another boat were 
afterwards taken ashore, a battery constructed near 
the rebel works; and the land forces were besieging 
the latter. Great difficulty was experienced in navi- 
gating Yazoo Pass, owing to both natural and arti- 
ficial obstructions by trees, snags, &c., and many of 
the boats were damaged. The rebels are said to 
be burning the cotton on the plantations as the expe- 
dition advances. 

Advices from New Orleans to the 15th inst., state, 
on the authority of an official telegram from Baton 
Rouge, that,Com. Farragut, leading the fleet in the 
Hartford, passed the Port Hudson batteries at 11 
o’clock the previous night. - The steamer Mississippi 
ran aground, was abandoned and burnt. The 
advance of the U. S. army was said to be within 
three miles of the rebel fortifications, but only a few 
cavalry skirmishes had taken place. General Banks 
had gone to Baton Rouge some time before, and is 
supposed to be with the advance. 

A cavalry battle, lasting several hours, occurred 
on the banks of the Rappahannock on the ‘17th, 
in which the U.S. troops were victorious, taking a 
number of prisoners. 

An attack was made on the U.S. forces near New- 
bern, N. C., on the 13th, but was repulsed. Two ex- 
peditions previously sent out from that point, to 
Onslow and Hyde counties, appear to have succeeded 
in dispersing the rebel forces which they met. 

The main army of Gen. Rosecrans is stated to be 
still near Murfreesboro. Some skirmishing has oc- 
curred near Duck river, the rebel forces having once 
retreated to the southern side, recrossed, and been 
again driven back; and also at Milton, some miles 
N. E. of Murfreesboro, where a large scouting party 
repelled an attack by rebel cavalry. 


Accounts received from Hilton Head, 8. C., repre- 
sent that the expedition of colored soldiers to Florida 
had been successful in taking some important points 
and many prisoners, together with large quantities of 
munitions and supplies. The only place specified as° 
having been captured is Jacksonville, which is re- 
ported to have been taken on the 10th inst. The in- 
habitants showed great fear of excesses by the negro 
troops after the surrender, but the conduct of the 
latter is stated to have been remarkably orderly, 
although some of them had formerly been slaves in 
that very region. 

Major-Gen. E. V. Sumner, lately commanding one 
of the Grand Divisions in the Army of the Potomac, 
died at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 20th inst. He had 
been appointed to the command of the Western De- 
partment, and was prepared to set out for St. Louis 
when he was attacked by the brief illness which 


belonging on the lands as free laborers, furnished all | ended in his death. 


